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«0 fortunatos nimium sua si bona novent 
“ Agricolas.” Vie. 
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Num. 12. 





| It is not yet agreed, what kinds of whrat best 
withstand injury from the Hessian ‘ly. The 
yellow bearded and other wheats with souid straw, 





or strong stems, (the solid stemmed wheats being 


From the Memoirs of the Philadelphia Agricul-\designated by the apellation of cane or cone 


tural Society. 


Notices for a Young Farmer, 
Particularly one on Worn Lands, &c. &c. 


WITH NOTES BY THE EDITOR OF THE FARMER. 


Continued from No. 11, page 84. 
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Steefis. Mildew and Smut. 
Wheat. 
XV. Srezrs are highly recommended, as 
guards against the maladies of grain ; and for 
invigorating the first efforts of the plant. The 
Flemish steep of blue vitriol, or copperasyis said 
to destroy the p.rasitical plant adhering to the 
seed, and deemed the cause of mildew and smut 
See Sir J. Sinclair’s Tour tk“ough Flanders, 1815. 
But this, or any other, does not always succeed; 
and smutty grain washed in pure water, is often 
rendered fit for sowing, without danger of a smut- 
ty crop. There are smany, and so varjou 
opinions, on the causes 0: mildew and smut, that 
it is difficult to form a decisive conclusion. See, 
(among others,) 2d vol. Philadelphia Memoirs, 
164, and in the 14th vol. of the Bath Society Pa- 
pers, 54, &c. See article 3d, in which there is an 
ingenious and elaborate discussion on the dis- 
eases of wheat. Good farming, and well ma- 
nured ground, so as to ripen the grain early, 
seem to be the best securities. Spring whea 
most commonly escapes mildew and smut ; and 
there are kinds quite as good as winter grain. 
Such should be sought for, and cultivated. I 
England, and other parts of Europe, and in the 
northern parts of our country, summer wheat i 
raised to great advantage. Whether or not it 
would escape the fy is doubtful; for flies have 
been found in plenty in summer barley. (a) 


Stunted or Sedge 





(a) To determine the goodness of seeds, the weighing a 
given measure of them may generally be mabtioak a 
criterion ; as it is known, that when seeds are put into 
cold water, those which are less perfect are liable to 
swim, and the sound ones to sink; thus the imperfect 
seeds of rye-grass and of clover may be detected by 
throwing a spoonful of them into water ; but the se 
of rye-grass are said to be frequently adulterated by 
mixture of the seeds of twitch or a 

can only be discovered by an experienced eye. T 
even is said to be a test of the goodness of malt ; 


















wheats) are deemed the most efficacious. Far 
mers should bend their sedulous attention to the 
seiections of such wheats. Good farming, ma 
nure, and reasonably late sowing, are certainly, 
the best securities. But soo late seeding is un- 
safe : for the spring-brood of flies attack the ten- 
der plants of very late sown wheat, not sufficient- 


to cast it into salt and water, just so saline as to float an 
egg ; as the more salt is dissolved in the water, the hea- 
vier it becomes ; and hence none but quite sound grains} 
of wheat will sink in this brine ; and that which swims 
is properly rejected. This rejection of the light grains 
by steeping wheat in brine is probably of greater con- 
sequence to the ensuing crop, than the adhesion of any 
salt to the grain, which has been believed to destroy 
the eggs of insects supposed to adhere to it, or to fer- 
tilize the soil. 

The weight of a given measure of corn will also with 
considerable certainty discover the quantity of husk or 
brun contained in it, compared to the quantity of flour; 
as that grain, which is cut too early, or which is other- 
wise not quite ripe, as happens in wet seasons, shrinks 
in the barn or granary, and becomes wrinkled, and has 
thus a greater proportion of skin or bran, than that 
which has been more perfectly ripened, and will hence 
weigh lighter in proportion. 

A test of this kind may enable us to determine whe- 
ther peas and beuns, or oats, are preferable in respect 
to economy as provenderfor horses. A strike or bushel 
of oats weighs perhaps forty pounds, and a strike or 
bushel of peas and beans perhaps fifty pouuds; and as the! 
skin of the peas and beans is muci: less in quantity than 
that of oats, I suppose there may be at least fifteen 
pounds of flour more in a strike of peas and beans than 
in a strike of oats. There is also reason to believe that 
the flour of beans is more nutritive than that of oats, 
as appears in the fattening of hogs ; whence according 
to the respective prices of these two articles I suspect, 
that peas and beans generally supply a cheaper proven. 
der for horses than oats, as well as for other domestic 
animals. 

But as the flour of peas and beans is more oily, I be- 
lieve, than that of oats, it may in genera! be somewhat 
more difficult of digestion ; hence when a horse has ta- 
ken a stomach full of peas and beans alone, he may be 
less active for an hour or two, as his strength will be 
more employed in the digestion of them, than when ie 
has taken a stomach full of oats. According to the ex- 
periment of a Germam physician, who gave to two dogs, 
which had been kept a day fasting, a large quantity of 
flesh-food ; and then. taken one of them into the fields 
hunted him with great activity for three or four hours, 
and left the other by the fire. An emetic was then given 











g’s grass, whichito each of them, and the food of the sleeping dog was 


found perfectly digested, whilst that of the hunted one 
had undergone but little alteration. 


those grains which are not perfectly germinated, will] Hence it may be found advisable to mix bran of 

swim with one end upwards, I suppose the root end ;|wheat with the peas and beans, a food of le~s nutriment, 

and those which are perfectly germinated swim onjbut of easier digestion ; or to let the horses eat befor: 

their side, whilst the sound ungerminated barley sinkslor after them the coarse tussocks of sour grass, which 

in water. meee remain: in moist pastures in the winter, or lastly, to mix 
It is therefore a proper criterion of good seed-wheat|finely cut straw with them.—Darwin’s Phytology. 


ily forward to be capable of resistin, (oi toes 
with the like destructive effect, we experience 
in spring barley ; appearing to prefer, for this 
purpose, plants in the early stages of their growth. 
it is, most probably, a native here. It never en- 
tirely leaves us ; though it appears, at irregular 
periods, in numbers less scourging than at times 
when its ravages are more conspicuously destruc- 
tive, It seems to make movements of its main 
body from North and East, (where it was first 
perceived,) to South; leaving always on its 
march, detachments or stragglers, sufficiently 
monitory to keep us on our guard. Its name 
does not prove its importation, for that appella- 
tion was bestowed during our revolutionary ex- 
citements, when every thing we disliked was 
termed Hessian. Entomologists class it among 
the Zifule, whereof there are more than 120 
varieties. In Hesse, they have not this vermin, 
to annoy their crops. (4) 

Steeping your seed wheat, is attended with 
little trouble or expense ; and is assuredly, worth 
the trial, as it has so many, and such respectable, 
advocates. Avoid, however, steeps too strong, 
as they sometimes prevent the seed shooting ; 
or produce a premature and sickly germination, 





(6) Since the above was in type, a scientific descrip- 
tion of the Hessian fly, and of a parasitic insect which 
feeds on it, has appeared. It is written by Mr Thomas 
Say ; and is published in the third number of the Jour- 
nal of the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia. 
He has given the insect the name of Cecidomya Destruc- 
tor ; and considers it specifically distinct from the 77- 
pule tritici of Kirky, and entirely unknown in Europe. 
Mr. Say describes the parasitic insect in the Jarve 
of the Hessian fly, scientifically. Its length, one tenth 
of an inch.—He styles it the Ceraphron, and classes it 
with the tribe of insects called Jchneumons. It depo- 
sits, according to the manner of its tribe, its eggs in the 
bodies of /arve, (caterpiilars,) and becomes perfect by 
the destruction of the /arve of the Hessian fly, “Pro- 
“tected by this undurated covering, the parasite under- 
“ woes its change, and appears in the perfect state, 
* about the latter end of June. It seems probable that 
“ this insect prevents the total loss of our wheat crops, 
“by restraining the increase of the cecidomia, within 
“certain bounds.” He says it is often mistaken for the 
Hessian fly, by those who see it evolve from the pupu 
of that fly And flights of the Ceraphron are erroneously 
taken for Hessian fies. 

The Ichneumons are nature’s scavenger’s, destined to 
destroy the vermin which would otherwise overrun the 
‘arth. Tey breed in caterpillars, corn grubs, and other 
such reptiles, which perish in myriads, in consequence. 
When they are perceived coming out of the /arve of 
other ins<cts, it is inconsiderately alleged, that the 
corn-grubs, &c. turninto flies. It would be desirable 
that some naturalists would discover the parent of the 
corn-grub; there being no absolutely certain, but many 
various opinions on that subject. 

It is said that a parisitic insect is found in the in- 
«i810 8 made by /ocusts in the branches of trees. No 
doubt an Ichneamon, placed there for the destruction 
of the eggs of the locusts, to prevent their unbounded 
inerease. 
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especially if the seed be not well rinsed 
ed. You need be at no loss for a choice, as 
so many receipts are to be found in books of 
agricultural authority, for steeps of various com- 
positions. 

The stunted or sedge wheat, may, possibly, 
be the consequence of good grain being infected 
by disease, or infested by insects. It would be 
worth the experiment, totry the effects of steeps. 
Chanving the sced, to a kind entirely different 
from that usually sown, has been found to be a 
guard against this serious and increasing evil. 
Lime, and strong lime water, often have benefi- 
cial effects on diseased seed wheat. 


Carefulness in raising and expending ood for 


Farm Stock, recommended ; and modes ofjeonfined te our country. 


treating several kinds of food and provender. 
Chafing Hay, Straw, &c. Steaming Potatoes. 
Scarcity Root. Boiling or scalding Provender. 
Culture of Potatoes previously to a Wheat 
crop ; different opinions concerning it. Pota- 
toes said to grow best on boggy grounds. Ve- 
terinary knowledge, Weights and Measures, 


their uses even in the orderly and more bene-jnerally cultivated. 


ficially feeding of stock. 


XVI. Be particularly careful in expending, as 
you should be provident in raising, every species) 


of provenpeERr for your stock of horses, cattle, 
and sheep. A variety of food, and an orderly 
distribution of it, are more promotive of health 
and vigour in your domestic animals, than a la- 
vish expenditure of any one species. Such as re- 
quire previous preparation, should have it bestow- 
ed, both for profit and economy. Curt or cnarr 
your hay, straw, corn tops and blades, and even 
your stalks, with a powerful Straw Cutter’, an 

you will save a great proportion, which is other- 
wise wasted, or passed through the animal, with- 
out contributing to its nourishment. One bushel 
of chaffed hay at a mess, given in a trough, 
three times in twenty-four hours, is sufficient for 
a horse, ox or cow. A bushel of chaffed hay, 
lightly pressed, weighs from 5 to 5} pounds. 
A horse, or horned beast, thrives more on 15 dds. 
thus given, than on 24 or 25 lbs. as commonly 
expended, (including. waste,) in the usual mode 
of feeding in racks; to which troughs, properly 
constructed, are far preferable. This practice 
has been now fairly tested by expereince ; and 
the result accurately proved. This, and other 
great improvements in feeding their domestic 
animals, have been forced on the people of Eu- 
rope by necessity." Se/¢ your clover and other 
succulent food, as well as coarse hay. But over 
salting diminishes the nutriment. More than a 
a peck to a ton-is superfluous. Half that quan- 
tity is often sufficient. Ten or fifteen pounds is 
usually an ample allowance. Steaming Potatoes 
has been long practised Boiling or scalding! 
provender commonly given dry, is found to be 
highly beneficial. Zhe. Turnip: culture, on an 
extensive scalc, succeeds beiter there, than it 
does among us. The Scarcity root is there cul- 
tivated extensively, for dairy cows and ewes in 
milk ; also for fatting cattle,*with oil cake, occa- 
sionally, asa change. It supplies succulent food, 
in the season when such food is the most scarce. 


or wash-| 


luabie as Its rovis in Winter or spring. Carrots 
may also be profitably cultivated. They are not 
only highly nutritious, but preventives against 


tic maladies particularly.) in horses or cattk 

High prices, and scarcity of bread stuffs, will 
compel us to imitate European examples, in sub- 
stituting esculent rots for grain, in feeding our 
live stock. Of Potatoes we know so much, 
both as to their culture and uses, that it seems 
unnecessary to mention what is commonly prac- 
tised. It has been the opinion of many, fora 
long time past, that they are exhausting; and 
that unless additional manure is bestowed on the 
land on which wheat is to follow them, the wheat 
crop will not be abundant. This opinion is not 


not grown in tolerably moist ground ;” and a 


will grow in almost any kind of soil, and the ad- 
vocates for different opinions may respectively 
‘indulge in taking their own course. Potatoe 
lare generally planted too late. Early plantin 
admits of the crop being gathered in time fo 
sowing wheat, by those approving that practice. 
Contrary to common opinion, it is now said b 
some practical agriculturists, that young, or un- 
vipe seed potatoes, are most productive. 

Teach yourself by. reading and observation, at 
least the outlines of VETERINARY KNOWLEDGE; 
and promote its encouragement. This will in- 
struct you in the best and most wholesome mode 
ot feeding, as well as administering innocent pre- 
ventives and remedies. Do not depend on char- 
latans, or servants, for what a little attention on 
your part might avoid or remedy. Never ne- 
ylect frequent visits to your farm yard and sta- 
bles. Good servants are encouraged, and bad 
ones detected, by such attentions to your own af- 
fairs. 

Keeping accurate and lawful Weicutrs anp 
Measures, is not only demanded by integrity in 
dealing, but it teaches a habit of looking into the 
minute details of your affairs, highly conducive 
to profit and economy. When this habit is fix- 
ed, you will do nothing at random; but symme- 
try and calculation will appear in all your con- 
cerns; and success will generally crown endea- 
vours planned agreeably to well ascertained data, 
and not undertaken with thoughtless conjecture 





by weight and measure of food, will not only 
save your provender, by its orderly distribution, 
but, frequently, the lives of animals, too often 
starved by niggardliness or neglect, or gorged 
and destroyed by profusion. If it be true, as it 








practiced here, tor us to form decisive opinions of 
its practicability and preference, under our cir- 
cumstances. It has been favourably represented 


some diseases, and remedies for others, (asthmu-by some who have tried it ; and it merits farther 


experiment. If proper preparation be made, so 
that a certain succession of green food could be 
ensured ; the practice, in many situations where 
labour is at command, and droughts do not inter- 
rupt the supplies, appears highly commendable, 
on the score of saving our summer food, by ex- 
pending it at our pleasure, in place of suffering 
cattle, at their will, carelessly to browze over 
and waste much pasture. It saves the expense 
of enclosures, which, in our mode of dividing 
farms, are essential in our present arrange- 
ments, and very costly, it-adds to our stores, 


Many believe potatoesjof manure, which can be applied in a less 
are best in dry soils; yet it is ascertained by anjadvanced state of fermentation ; the seeds of 
intelligent writer, in England, (see Bath Papers,|weeds and coarse grasses having been prevented 
vol. 14, page 147,) after actual experiment for from ripening and increasing, by the frequent 
16 years, that “ potatoes will never be mealy, ifjapplication of the scythe. 


In England, and in 
other parts of Europe, they grow the Chicory, 


drained boggy earth is preferred to all others.|very profitably, for soiling, and make use of the 


In this kind of earth, the Jrish potatoes are ge-|spring and winter Vetch. ¢ 
It is fortunate, that this rootiments have been made here, in the culture ot 


No extensive experi- 


these plants; and it would be desirable, that 
some spirited agriculturist would give them a 
fair trial. Instruction in their cultivation, can 
be readily obtained, by consulting British and 
other publications on the subject. 

If cattle or sheep are penned, the pens should 
be frequently moved ; and the dung of the cattle 
composted. They should not be placed in declin- 
ing situations, from whence the dung and urine 
are wastefully washed away. Moveable pens for 
sheep, have great advantages. They are safe 
(in proper pens) from dogs ; and their dung fer- 
tilizes beyond any other. If for health and con- 
venience they must tinge in the day, penning 
at nights, unless flocked (and well cuarded) on 
an extensive scale, is essentially necessary.— 
Multiply your pens, rather than crowd too many 
in one fold. Be not sparing of a reasonable al- 





every description. Some prefer rock salt for 
sheep to lick at their pleasure. 


(To be continued.) 


Agricultural Letters to the Editor. 





Rockland, Washington Co. June 1, 1819. 
Dear Sir, 

I should have made my acknowledgments 
for your late friendly communication, and replied 
sooner to your letter, but for a lame hand which 
deprived me of the use of my pen. I feel sensi- 


and hazardous guess-work. Feeding your stockible that every aid should be rendered by the 


agricultural part of the community, in not only 
disseminating your truly useful paper, but also 
by furnishing remarks which may have a tend- 
ency to throw light on the subject. In comply- 
ing with your request, to give a statement of the 





is, that “ the master’s eye makes the horse fat ;” 
it is equally so, that the master’s ¢ye preven 
the horse from being pampered, wanton, pursive 
bloated, foundered, and finally, wind-broken and 
blind. 

When any of your live stock die of disease 











This root thrives well in our country, and should 
be more generally attended to, for swine and cat- 


or invisible casualty, have them opened, for dis- 
covery of the cause, and future instruction. 


product of the farm I reside on, I am induced, 
by a desire to gratify you, and with a hope that 
others may be led to offer suggestions and expe- 
timen‘s more useful ; confident, that with pro- 
per management and more personal attention, 
my own may be greatly surpassed. 

The farm contains, by. actual measurement, 
two hundred and sixty acres, including--wood 


tle particularly. For the latter, it is important) Feeding, in stalls, or pens, on green forage,jland, roads, homestead-and waste ground. Every 
at all seasons ; its leaves in summer being as va-'which is called sortina, has not been sufficiently'field and lot on the farm is accurately surveyed, 


lowance of sa/t, to your domestic animals of 
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which I deem absolutely necessary, for here|difficuity turned under by the plough 


suffer me to remark, that though I have often 


We also! 
y this mode, avoid exposing too large a surface 


heard of fields producing 40 or 50 bushels ofjuf the manure, the bad effects of which must be 


wheat to the acre, I have never, from twenty 


years’ experience, becn able to exceed thirty|conversant with the subject. 


»bvious to every farmer, in the smallest degree 
In cutting the 


bushels per acre, from a field of 36 acres, thouyh/manure and loading the wagons, the collection of 


my neighbours have in some instances given me 
as high a» 40. 


“ater from the manure, is sometimes so great, as 


I am led therefore, to believe.jto rénder it necessary for my fiands to use planks 


that those who are particular in surveying theirjto stand on, in order to keep themselves dry. 


fields and ascertaining accurately the number of/The manure, thus completely saturated, with th: 


bushels per acre, have never, from a field of 40jwater dripping from the wagons, when loaded, is 


acres. made 35 bushels per acre. 


The clearedjin a fine state to plough under. 


to fet the farmers know, that this same species 
of wheat las been cultivated in some part of De- 
laware and Pennsylvania, many years back. My 
reason for saying the same, is from the descrip- 
tion being’ so minutely the character, of what I 
with many others cultivated, about the year 1785, 
and from that ¢i// 1793 or 94. My last experi- 
ment settled my opinion decidedly on its merits. 
When first imroduced, | had a beautiful little 
crop in a part of the same field sown with win- 
ter wheat; on moderately elevated ground, it 








So soon as my 


ripened kindly, with a bright straw. The other 


land oi my farm, is divided, and cultivated in the|farm yard is cleared of manure, in the spring of|characteristic description is well given in your 
following manner :—TI have 7 fields of 27 acresithe year, 1 commence making my crop of ma-|paper, as translated from the French author, the 
each, on paper, (the fences will take ff a little inure, for the succeeding year, by drawing into 
and 5 lots of different sizes, from 1} tq 7 acres,the yard, the corn stalks left the preceding win- 
the 5 lots together making 25 acres, includingiter; my cattle, are still kept in the yard, where 


the grounds about my house. 


Two of the above|they remain until the middle of May, and are fe« 


fields are cultivated annually, in wheat, cloverjon the balance of wheat straw, wich is carefully 
lay; one field in corn, one half of a field in rye,|preserved for them, and thus lay a good founda 
and one half in oats; this takes 4 of the 7 fields,tion against the month of November following. 
and leaves me three fields in clover, for pasture.jat which period my stock cattle, purchased dur 
My wood land is enclosed separately, whichling the “months of September and October, arc 


makes a fourth pasture field, until harvest. 
5 lots furnish my hay. 


Myjbrought into the farm yard, to remain until 
Oats and rye, always|spring ; at the same time, I begin to drawin my 


succeed corn, and my fields of small grain, arejcora stalks, on which and my wheat straw, th 


sown with clover, every spring. 
my general plan for 7 or 8 years. -I have the 


This has beenjcattle are supported during the winter 


By thi 


mode, I take out every spring, from my farm 


present year commenced a different course, bylyard, from 250 to 300 large wagon loads of good 
keeping up one of my clover fields for soiling.jmanure, in a nice state for my corn ground. This 
This mode I always highly approved, though I}dressing each field, receives once in 7 years 
could not prevail on myself to make the experi-|wirich with plaster and clover, I find sufficient. 


ment. We farmers, my dear sir, are too much 


But if soiling will answer my present expecta- 


wedded to old established systems, and frequent-jtions, my quantity of manure will be greatly in- 
ly pursue them in direct opposition to_our bette: creased, as my cattle are still in my farm yarc, 


judgment. So far, my trial leads me ‘to rejoic: 


never having been out, except to water, since last 


at the change, and I am fully convinced, that/fail, nor will they leave it, until ready for 
one of my fields of 27 acres, well set with clover,the butcher, which, from present appearances, 


will soil 19 head of steers, afford me two acresjwill be by the Ist of August. 


for ruta baga, | acre for potatoes, and leave me 


My farm yard is 
100 feet long, by 60 feet wide, and enclosed on 


8 or 10 acres of clover, to cut for hay. Such isjthree sides, generally with a shed. 


my present impression. In preparing my corn 


The product of the above farm* onan average, 


ground, it is well ploughed in the fall, and har-jis 1100 bushels of Wheat, 


rowed the same way we plough it. In the month 
of March or April following, all the manure I 
collect on my farm, is put on my corn ground, 
the manure is ploughed under, as fast as carried 
out, and the ground then harrewed, after which 
it is laid off for planting, by a single furrow four 
feet each way. My time of planting is between 
the Istand 12th of May. So soonas the corn is| 


11900 do. Corn, 
400 do. Oats, 
300 do. Rye, 

7000 wt. Pork, 


20 head grass fed Beef, 
Between 2 and 300 head of Sheep kept, 
I winter about 40 head black cattle, 
15 do. Horses, 


up, I run a fallow harrow over the rows of corn.jand have always an abundance of provender. 


and my hands with small rakes dress the hills of 
corn. 


My horses, milch cows, work oxen, and sheep, 


I then sprinkie about a teaspoonful ofjhave hay and corn fodder; my stock cattle, live 


plaster on each hill; the plough is then usedjon wheat straw and what they pick from the 
throwing the furrow from the corn, my rakesjcorn stalks, when brought into the farm yard. 


still employed to uncover the corn, and our next 
process is to return the furrow to the corn and 
plough out the middles. When the corn is about 
knee high, we add halfa bushel of plaster to the 
acre, in broad cast ; a double shovel plough, or 
a smal] harrow will then be sufficient to keep the 
ground in order. I pay very great attention to 
my farm yard, which is dug out, sloping from 
the outer edges to the centre, and forms a basin 
of about 4 or 5 feet deep in the centre, which re- 
tains the water. In taking out my manure, my 


Respectfully, your most obedient, 
F. TILGHMAN., 


* I can give you assurances, that the average 


is a low one. 





WHEAT OF MAY. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER, 


Observing in your paper of the 4th inst. the 


hands begin on one side of the farm yard andjdescription of a kind of wheat, called“ Wheat of 
with grubbing hoes, made very sharp, and about|May,” said to have been brought from Egypt: 
6 inches wide, the manure is cut through to theloriginally, and for some years past cultivated in 
bottom ; the corn stalks, &c. thus cut, (6 or 8)/Belgium, I have no reason to doubt the fact 
inches in length) are easily managed, and without'Yet, I think it nothing foreign from the subject, 








time of maturing: exactly the same. The French 
author speaks of the flour being darker than the 
autumnal kind; [ may add the reason wivy it is 
so, having long been accustomed to grinding 
grain. The outer coat, that appears bran wien 
ground, is not so adhesive, and will not bear the 
operation of the mill stones, without crumbiing 
in a pulverized state, and becomes so mixed with 
the flour in grinding, that the loaf when baked, 
has a yellow rich looking brown cast, although it 
is a good wholesome bread. ‘The refuse bolted 
out, instead of bran,is more like what the millers 
call ship-stuff, but of a more sandy consistence ; 
the flour also, more of the lively feel; it grinds 
more like barley, after being hulled or divested 
‘of the outer coat, (previous to grinding) the bran 
of which is very much the same. 

Now as to the value of the grain. At the time 
of its introduction into my neighbourhood, it was 
thought a valuable acquisition, as settlers mov- 
ing to the new countries, might obtain a crop in 
about three months after sowing, rather than 
wait nine months for the return from the winter 
grain; this gave it a credit, together with the ad- 
vantage of supplying the place of a winter crop, 
being killed by severity of the season; some 
ground could be sown with the spring wheat, as 
it was then called. I sowed several years, with 
different success, the winter wheat became also 
very difficult to raise, from various causes. The 
insect, or Hessian fly, attacked the winter crop in 
i791, and almost wholly destroyed the wheat, 
with us that year; the year following I procured 
one bushel of seed of the spring wheat, having 
not raised any the year before, the seed cost two 
dollars; I sowed a piece of the best of my bar- 
ley ground, and put all in the same day. My 
barley produced from 20 to 25 bushels, to the 
bushel sown; my wheat, I think, if my recollec- 
tion is correct, produced about four bushels, and 
that very light and shrivelledg barley that-year, 
sold at 1 dollar 25 cents per bushel; wheat I do 
not recollect the price, but one thing I recollect, 
that my calculation brought out a loss on the 
side of the wheat, of from 15 to 18 dollars, by 
sowing the bushel of wheat, instead of barley. 
From thence forward, I never had an inclination 
to cultivate any more, and I found a correspond- 
ing sentiment prevailing amongst all who had 
cultivated the spring wheat. My impression is, 
that it was generally better the first year or two, 
but from the abandonment of it, I am led to be- 
lieve, that [ was not alone unsuccessiul. 

The description given by the late publication 
is so exactly the same, as my recollection brings 
into view, the growth, the deard, and every fart, 
that I have no hesitation in saying, it is the May 
Wheat alluded to. The deard was very much 
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like our present red chaff bearded winter wheat, 
which is, according to my observation, the best 
for flour of any dearded grain, ever introduced. 
My opinion has generally settled into a belief, 
that a deard, on any kind of grain, does not indi 
cate the fairest product of flour, but the contrary : 
and as I have touched the subject, perhaps it 
may bring out some observations on that head, 
from the experienced; yet as there are other 
considerations which come into the view of th 
cultivator, the fairness, is more the consideration 
of the miller. 
Respectfully, from 
CALEB KIRK. 
Brandywine, 8th 6th mo. 1819. 


Irrigation—the Work of Maypu. 


go> I» our last, we referred to the Report of 

7’. Bland, Esq. respecting Chile, to show how 
well the benefits of irrigation are understood. 
and of what vast importance it is to the agri- 
culture of that country ; and we took occasion 
to mention the great Work of Mayfu, con 
structed hy the native tndians, but had not 
room to insert the following description of it, 
which we find in pape 95 of his Report :-— 

“ The nineteenth item is for defraying the ex- 
pense of completing the valuable work or canal 
of Maypu. I have before described the vast im 
portance of water to the valleys of Chile, south 
of the Maule; some of which cannot be watered 





at all by any artificial means, others have not an) 


abundant supply; and in none is the water so 
carefully and judiciously distributed as it ought 
tobe. One of the most valuable and interesting 
of the remaining monuments of Indian ingenui 

ty and improvement in that country, is the Salta 
del Agua, about five miles to the north east of 
the city of Santiago, where a great part of the 
river Mapocho, on which the city stands, is 
brought by means of a canal, through a gap in 
the ridge which terminates at, and immediately 
overlooks the city. From this gap standing on 
the margin of the Indian canal. and nearly on a 
level with the valley behind, you bave under you 

view a part of the city, and the fairest portion of 
the valley of Santiago. The water, on passing 
the gap, is, one part of it, made to wind along the 
mountain side, to the north, another to pass along 
to the south, and the surplus is suffered to leap 
immediately down its steep side, from eight hun 

dred to a thousand feet almost perpendicular ; 
whence the work takes its name, of the leap of 
the water. The water of the southern canal 
turns a grist mill on its way down; and all, after 
reaching the plain, is poyred over it in many 
directions, so as to irrigate the various vineyards, 
quintas, gardens, and farms, which are thus ren- 
dered astonishingly fruitful. The Spaniards say, 
that the Salta del Agua remains now as the sa- 
vages left it, more than two cer“uries and a half 
ago, Without any alteration, and with little re 

pairs. The river Mapocho, a part of whose 
waters had been thus turned in so useful a direc. 
tion by the Indians, after passing the city of San 

tiago, crosses the valley in an easterly direction ; 
then pursuing its course south along the foot of 
the opposite ridge, sinks under it, and rising again 
near Francisco del Monte, hurries into the May- 
pu, which it finds above Meiipilla, after that 





selves. 


another hive, as you get all the honey, and more- 
over the new comb which is still empty, and the 
young bees not vet out of the cells are preserved : 


their new habitation, and in that case of sallying 
out and making war upon their neighbours. The 
above method has frequently been practiced by 
myself and others, and have always found it to do} 


river had taken leave of the principal cordillera, 
about twenty miles south of Santiago, and made 


its way directly east over the valley. Between 
these two rivers, on a dry swell of the plain, 


bout ten miles south-east of Santiago, the fam. 
us battle of Maypu was fought. And this por- 


tion of the plain lays so high, for many thousands 


of acres in extent, that it could not be watered 
from the smal! canals of the Mapocho; and, 
therefore, was only used as pasture ground. Itis 
intended, by the work of Maypu, to bring the 
vaters of that river along the foot of the moun- 
tain in a canal, terminating at the Mapocho. 
-bove the city of Santiago, so as to water and 
render fit for cultivation, all these plains, which, 
snciently as well as lately, have been so celebrat- 
ed. Such are the works of a people, whether of 
aboriginal, or of foreign descent, who really own 
a country, and govern and manage it for them- 
The nature of the two last items of ex- 
penditure in this account, need no explanation. 





A Method of taking the Honey without destroy- 


ing the Bees. 


The common practice of killing the bees, in 
order to obtain the honey, few can witness with- 
out some little compunction; and as there is a 
very simple method of effecting the object, with 


out apy injury to this most interesting little ani- 
mal, which, on the score of interest, as well as 
humanity, claims regard, I beg leave to commu- 
nicate it through your paper, should you deem it 


orthy a place in it. 
In the evening, when the bees have retired, 


take the hive gently from its stand, and having 


spread a table cloth on the ground, set the hive 


on it, placing something under to raise it three 
or four inches—then draw up the corners of the 
cloth and fasten them tight around the middle of 


he hive, leaving it so loose below, that the bees 


will have sufficient room to remain between it 


and the hive—then raise the lid of the hive a 
little and blow in the smoke from a cigar, a few 
puffs of which, as it is very disagreeable, will 
irive them down; continue raising the lid gra- 


dually, blowing in the smoke all around, and in a 
few minutes it will be found that they have all/men advised totread the corn at noon, because then 


zone out of the hive. You may then take o 


the lid and cut away as much of the honey as you 
think proper. If the operation be performed in|, 
the beginning of July, you may take nearly all,), 
as there will be time enough to provide a suffi- 
ciency for their support during the winter. 
soon as you have taken the honey, put on the|which he makes to walk, or trot, round him. Some 
lid, loosen the cloth and spread it out, and in a 
hour or two the bees will have returned into the 
hive. 
and on the following day they will be found at 
work as usual. 


As 
ry 


It may then be replaced on the stand, 


This method is very simple, and preferable to 
hat sometimes practised of driving the bees into 


here is also danger in driving, of their not liking 


Anteresting Extracts. 
(CONTINUED.) - 


No. 2.—Athenian Agriculture—Abbe Barthele- 
my’s Travels of Anacharsis 


“ T had often passed -a considerable time in differ- 
jent country houses, and had frequently traversed 
Attica. I shail here collect the principal remarks 
which I made during these excursions. 

The fields are separated from each other by hedges 

or by walls. By a wise regulation observed in Atti- 
ca, such lands as are mortgaged for the repay ment 
of money are pointed out by small columns bearing 
an inscription which records the obligations con- 
tracted with a creditor. Similar columns placed 
before the houses that are pledged in like manner 
make them known to every one, and the lender need 
be under no fear that he should be injured by any 
secret Contracts. 
The possessor of a field may not dig a well, or 
build a house, or a wall in it, except at a certain 
distance prescribed by law, from the field of -his 
neighbour : neither is he permitted to turn aside the 
waters which descend from the hills that surround 
his land, over his neighbour’s greund ; but he may 
turn them into the public road, and the proprietors 
of the adjacent fields must defend their lands from 
them. In certain places the rain water ‘s-received 
in canals, which convey it to a great distance. 

Apollodorus had a considerable estate near Ele- 
usis, to which he took me with him. |The fields 
were covered with ripened corn, and slaves reaping 
it with the sickle, while young children gathered 
the falling ears, and gave them to those who bound 
them up in sheaves 

They had begun their work at the dawn of day, 
and the whole family shared in these rurat labours. 
In a corner of the field, beneath the shade of a great 

ree, some men were preparing the provisions ; wo- 
men were boiling lentils, and pouring meal! into ves- 
sels full of boiling water, for the dinner of the reap- 
ers, who animated each other to their labour by 
songs with which the fields resounded. ; 


O bounteous Ceres! with indulgent smile, 

Survey and prosper this our rustic toil : 

Ye joyous reapers, clear the yellow plain, 

And to the north expose the swelling grain. 

The lark awakes: your sharpen’d sickles wield, 
Nor quit, till he retires to rest, the field. 

Other couplets expressed an envy of the happy 
condition of the frog, who has always plenty of 
drink ; in cthers, jokes were passed-on the manage- 
ment of the inspector of the slaves, and the work- 












he grain may be more easily separated from the 
husks in which it is enclosed. 

The sheaves, when conveyed to the threshing- 
oor, are disposed circularly and in layers, One of 
he labourers places himself in the middle of them, 
holding in one hand a whip, and in the other a bridle, 
with which he guides the oxen, horses, or mules, 


of his companions turn the straw, and place it un- 
er the feet of the animals, till it is entirely broken ; 
thers throw handfulls into the air, when a brisk 
ale, which commonly rises about that time, wafts 
the chaff to a little distance, while the grain falls di- 
rectly down and is gathered up and put into earthen 
vessels. 

Some months after, we again visited the farm of 
Apoliodorus. The vintagers were gathering the 


igrapes from the vines, which were supported b 


rops. Boys and girls filled wicker-baskets wit 
them, and carried them to the wine-press. Before 
they are pressed, some farmers cause vine branches 
loaded with grapes to be brought home. They ex- 
pose them to the sun for ten days, and keep them in 
the shade for five days more. 

Some keep their wine in casks, other in leather 
bottles, or in earthen vessels. 





well. AMATOR MELLIS. 
Washington, June 8, 1819. ' 


While the vintage was pressing, we heard with 
hesch pleasure the songs of the wine-press ; for so they 
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are called. We had also heard others during 
dinners of the vintagers, and in the different inter. 
vals of the day, which wre accompanied with 
dancing. 

The harvest and the vintage conclude with festi- 
vals celebrated with all those rapid emotions of mirth 
which plenty produces, and which are diversified 
according to the nature of the object. Corn being 
considered as the bounty of a goddess who has pro- 
vided for our necessities, and wine asthe gift of a 

solicitous to increase our pleasures, the gratituce 
manifested to Ceres exhibits itself in a lively but de- 
cently attempered joy, while that to Bacchus riots 
in all the transports of delirium. © 

Sacrifices are lrk: wise offered in seed-time and 


other fruits, they also present on the altar the first 
they gather, as gifts received from heaven.—The 
Greeks have felt that on these occasions the heart 
should expand. and pay grateful homage to the au- 
thors of the benefits bestowed on man. 

Besides these gencral festivals, each town and 
district of Actica has its particular ones; in which, 
t h there ‘s less magnificence, there is more 
mirth, for the inhabitants of the country are unac- 

vainted with fictitious joy. Their whole soul mani- 
ests itself without disguise in the rustic shows and 
innocent games which assemble them together. I 
have frequentiy seen a number of them collected 
round some A sel bottles, filled with wine, 
and oiled on the outside; young persons hopped 
over these bottles, and, by their frequent falls, 
occasioned loud lauchter among the _ by-stand- 
ers.—Close to these were children jumping after 
each other on one leg; others playing at even or 
odd, and others at blindinan’s buff. Sometimes a line 
drawn on the ground divided them into two parties, 
and they played at day or night.* The party which 
had lost ran away, aud the others pursued them to 


Map ought to be as great an economist of his time as 
of his money. 

-Lhave set over my house, added he, an intelligent 
and active woman. After being satisfied that her 
manners were unexceptionable, 1 gave her an exact 
inventory of all the things committed to her care. 
And how, said 1, do you recompense her services ? 
By esteem and coufidence, answered he. Since sie 
has been entrusted with every secret of our affairs, 
they have become her own. We pay the same at- 
tention to those of cur slaves who show zeai and fi- 
delity in our service. They have better shoes, and 
are better clothed These little distinctions render 
them sensible to honour, and retain them in their 
duty more effectually than the fear of punishment 
My wife and myself have divided between us the 
care and management of our affairs. She regulates 
all the household concerns, and I inspect whatever 
is done without doors. I have undertaken to cul- 
tivate and improve the lands which | have inherited 
from my ancestors. Laodice takes account of what 
is received and expended, and of the storing and 
distributing of, the corn, wine, oil, and fruits, which 
are delivered toher care. She also maintains order 
among our domesticks, sending some to the field aud 
distributing to others woul, whicii she teaches them 
to prepare and make into clothing. Her example 
lightens their labours: and when they are sick, het 
attentions and mine alleviate their sufferings. We 
compassionate the condition of our slaves, and are 
ever ready to allow that they have numerous claims 
to our gratitude. 

After having crossed a court-yard full of fowls, 
ducks, and other domestic birds, we visited the 
stables, sheep-folds, and likewise the flower-garden ; 
in which we saw successively. bloom, narcissuses, 
hyacinths, irises, violets of different colours, roses of 
various species, and all kinds of odoriferous plants 


eee by it in looking for things, and that a hu-band- 





overtake and make them prisoners. These amuse- 


You cannot be surprised, said my friend, at the care 


ments are only in use among the children in the|with which | cultivate flowers: you know that with 
city, bat in the country, grown persons do not blush'them we adorn the temples, altars, and statutes of 


to join in them. 

‘uthymenes, one of our friends had always relied 
for the management of his affairs in the country on 
the vigilance and fidelity of a slave whom he had 
placed over the others. Convinced, at length, that 
the eye of a master is much more discerning than 
that of a steward, he determined te retire to his 
country-house, situate in the village or borough of 
Acharnz, at the distance of sixty stadia from 
Athens. t 

We paid him a visit there some years after.— 
His health which had formerly been in a declining 
state, was re-established His wife and children 

artook and increased his happiness. Our life, said 

e to us, is active, but not agitated: we are unac- 
quainted with disgust or weariness, and we enjoy 
without alloy the felicity of the present moment, 

He showed us his house, which had not long bee 
built, It fronted the south, that it might receive 
the warmth of the sun in winter, and be defended 
from its heat in summer, when that luminary has at- 
tdined his greatest elevation, ‘The apartment of the 
woman was separated from that of the men by baths. 


jour gods; that we wear Crowns of them at our en- 
tertainments, and the celebration of our sacred rites, 
that we strew them on our tables and our beds; and 
that we even offer to the divinities thos- which we 
esteem most grateful to them. A husbandman, be- 
sides, ought not to neglect the smaller profits.— 
‘Every time I send wood, charcoal, fruits, or other 
‘commodities, to the market of Athens, I always add 
to these some baskets of flowers, which are sure to 
find a speedy sale. 

Euthymenes afterwards conducted us to his farm, 
which is more than forty stadia in circuit,* and from 
which le had obtained the preceding year above a 
thousand medimni of barley, and eight hundred mea- 
sures of wine. He had six beasts of burden, which 
every day carried to market wood and other com- 
modities, and brought him in twelve drachms dai 
ly.(a) As he complained that inundations frequent- 








(a) On the produce of an Athenean farm.—Demos- 


Phenippus, who having obtained the quantity of bar- 
ley and wine stated in the text, sold each medimnus 
of barley for eighteen drachmas [16 liv. 4 sols, or 
13s. 6d. or $3.] and each metreters of wine for 





which prevented any communication between the 

of different sexes. Each room was adapted 
to the purpose for which it was designed. The corn 
was kept in a dry place, and the wine in 2 cool one. 
The furniture was not rich and sumptuous, but th: 
utmost neatness was every where conspicuous. Gar- 
lands, and incense for sacrifices, habits of ceremony 
for the festivals, armour and military dresses, gar- 
ments for the different seasons, kitchen utensils, in- 
struments to grind wheat, vessels in which to knead 
dough, and provisions for the whole year, and each 
Souanh in particular, all were found with facility. be- 
cause all were in their proper places, and orderly 
arranged. The inhabitants of the city, said Euthy- 
menes, would treat this methodical exactness with 
contempt ; they are ignorant how much time is 





twelve drachmas [10liv. 16 sols, or 9s. or $2.) but as 


authorised by religion, 
condemn d to pay for each tree a hundred drachms 


reserve, and surrounded by a hedge. 
appertain to the owner of the field, but to the temple 


thenes mentions a private person of Athens, named 


ly carried away his crops, we asked him wii he 
had not removed to a part of the country less sub- 
ject to such accidents. Advuntageous exchang:s 
wave often been proposed to me, answered he, and 
ou shail see why t have not accepted them He 
unmediatciy opened the dour of a small enclosure, 
in which we found a plat of grass surrounded with 
cypresstrees. Here, said he, are tie tombs of my 
family. ‘There, beneath th se poppies, 1 saw the 
grave dug in which the remains of my father are 
deposited.—By the side of it, is that of my mother. 
I sometimes come hither to converse with them, and 
imagine that I see and hear them. No; never will 
I leave this sacred spot. My son, said he afterwards, 
turning to a littie boy who followed us, when I am 
dead, lay me beside my parents; and when you heve 
the misfortune to Jose your mother, place her next 
tome. Remember it is my command. His son pro- 
mised not to neglect what he had enjoined him, and 
burst into tears 
Che borough of Archarne is full of vinevards, and 
the whole country of Attica covered with olive trees. 
which «re more caretully cultivated there than any 
other kind of tree. Euthymeres had planted agreat 
number of them, especially along the reads which 
bordered his farm. He ailowed the space of niue 
feet between each, because he knew that their roots 
will extend to a considerable distance. No person 
is permitted to root up on bis grounds more than 
two olive trees in a year, unless it be for some use 
He who violates this law is 


to the informer, and another hundred to the public 


treasury, a tenth of which is deducted for the treasu- 


ry of Minerva. 
We trequently find clusters of olive-trees left in 
These do not 


of the above-mentioned goddess. ‘They are farmed 
out, and their preduce is entirely set apart for the 
maintenance of her worship. If the proprietor of 
the land should cut down a single tree, even though 
it should be only a barren trunk, he would be punish- 
ed with banishment and confiscation of his goods. 
The Areopagus takes cognizance of all offences re- 
lative to the different kinds of olive-trees, and from 
time to time sends inspectors to watch over their pre- 
servation. 

Continuing our walk, we were passed by a nu- 
merous ftock of sheep, preceded and followed by dogs 
kept to drive away the wolves. A Covering of skin 
was wrapped round each sheep. This practice 


which has been borrowed from the Megareans, de- 


fends the wool from the filth which might otherwise 
defile it, and prevents it from being torn by the 
hedges. I know not whether it contributes to ren- 
der the wool finer, but I can affirm that the wool of 
Attica is extremely fine. 1 should add likewise, 
that the art of dying has there been brought to such 
perfection, that the colours it gives to it are never 
effaced. 

I learned on this cccasion that sheep grow the 
fatter the more they drink ; and that to excite their 
thirst, salt is often mixed with what they e4t; and 
that in summer especially, a certain measure of it, 


that isa medimmus’ for each hundred sheep, is dis- 
tributed among them every fifth day. 
wise told that, when they are thus made to eat salt, 


I wus like- 





he afterwards says, that these prices, perhaps on 
account of some scarcity were triple the ordinary! 


six drachmas, and that of the metreters of wine four 
drachmas. A thousand medimni of barley [a little 
more than four thousand bushels] were therefore 
worth six thousand drachmas [5400 liv. or 225/ or 
1000] and eight hundred metretz of wine, 3 thou- 
sand 2hundred drachmas [2880 liv. or 100/.or $533]: 
tota!, 8280 liv. or 3457 or $1533. 

Pheenippus had besides six beasts of burden whic’ 
were continually employed in carrying to the ci 
wood and other kinds of materials, and whic 
brought him daily twelve drachmas [10 liv. 16 sols,| 





* This game resembles that of cross or pile. 
t About two leagues and a quarter. ' 





or 9s. or $2.] 
that might not be neglected, frequently imterrupted 
this little traffic ; but if we suppose that it only took 
place for two hundred days in the year, we shall 





* About a league and a half. 


they give more milk. 
At the foot of a small eminence which bounded a 


value of the commodities, it follows, that in his time, meadow, we saw a number of bee-hives surround- 
the common price of the medimnus of barley wased with rosemary and brooin. 


Observe, said Euv- 





The festivals, bad weather, or work 


find that Phenippus annually received a profit of 
2160liv. [90/ ; or $400] which, added to the 2280 livres 
[435/. or $1933] for the produce of a little more than 
a leavue anda half in circuit. 


* About four bushels. 
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thymenes. with what industrious alacrity the bees 
execute the commands of their qu en; for she it is 
who, not suff ring them to remain idle, sends them 
into this beautiful meadow to collect the rich mate- 
rials, the use ot which she regulates; she it is who 
superintcads the construction of the cells and the 
education of the young bees, which, when they are 
capable of providing for their subsistence, she forms 
into a swarm, and obliges to leave their home under 
the conduct of a bee which she has chosen.(4) 
Further on, between the hills enriched with vine 


yards, we came to a plain where we saw yokes of 


oxen. som of which drew tumbrels of dung, while 


others harnessed to the plough, taboriousiy traced 
the iengticned furrow. I shall sow barley here, 
said Kutymenes, for that is the kind of grain which 
succeeds bestin Atuca. The wheat we grow her 


affords indeed a bread very agreeable to the taste, 
but it 1s less nutritive than that of Boeotia ; and it 
bas been more than once remarked, that the Beeo 
tian athlete while they reside at Athens, consume 
twofifths more of wheat than in their own country ; 
yet is that country Cont guous to ours: so true it is, 


that a litt’ thing suffices to alter the influence of 
clim ste. As another procf of this, it may be remark- 
ed, that the Isle of Salamis is close to Attica, yet 


grain ripens there much sooner than with us 

The discourse of Euthymenes. and the objects by 
which I was surrou ded, began to engage my atten- 
tion. I already perceived that the science of agri 
culture was not founded merely on blind custom, but 
on a tong series of observations. It appears, said our 
guide, that w:,. formerly received the principles of 
this art from the Egyptians, and that we communi 
cated them to the other nations of Greece, the 
greater part of whom, in gratitude for so great a 
benefit, bring us every year the first fruits of their 
harvests. 1 know that other Grecian cities make 
the same pretensions with ourselves ; but to what 
purpose would it be to discuss their claims? The 
most necessary arts have had their birth among the 
most ancient nations, and their origin is the more 
illustrious as it is more obscure. 

That of husbandry, when transmitted to the 
Greeks, became improved by experience ; and a 
number of writers ave employed themselve to col 
lect its precepts. Several celebrated philosophers, 
as Democritus, Archytas, and Epicharmus, have 
left us useful instructions on the subject of rustic 
Jabours, and masy ages betore them they had been 
sung by Heisod in one of his poems: but a husband 
man ought not to abide so implicitly by their pre 
cepts as never to dare to interrogate nature, and 
make new experiments. If then, replied I, 1 had 
a field to cultivate, it would not be sufficient to con- 
sult the authors you have mentioned? No, answer 
ed my friend, they give many excellent directions, 
but such as are not suitable to every soil and every 
climate. ¢ 

[ To be continued. | 


CULTIVATION OF ARTIFICIAL GRASSES 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


Sir—I am very sensible of the useful cbhjects of 
your present publication, and the meritorious endea- 


vours to excite our farmers to new considerations in 


their agricultural plans, to an enlargement of their 
views, an appreiiension of principles and modes of 








(6) On the Queen Bee.—It appears, by the passage 
of Xenophon, quoted in the text, that the author 
considered the principal bee as a female. Natur 
alists afterwards wene divided in this subject: som: 
imagining that all the bees were females, and all 
the drones males—and others maintaining the con- 
trary Aristotle, who refutes their opinions, ad- 
mitted in each hivé a class of kings which continu- 
ed their species: he confesses however, that suffi 
cient observations to determine any thing with cer- 
tainty, had not been made, and naturalists have re- 


turned to the opinion which I attribute to Xenophon. 


cultivation, as well as to bring into their si; ht, many 
articles of growth suited to their soils, and vaiuabie 
as the supports of animals, whom no system of hus- 
bandry can omit in its calculations. 
You have the honour of being the first in our 
country, who alone, unaided, at your own risk, have 
commenced and devoted a periodical paper to the 
subjects connected with rural affairs and economy, 
almost exclusively : and that in the midst of engage- 
ments which seemed sufficient to damp a Considera- 
ble zeal in the undertaking, You seem to think, 
that I could furnish something to this, from my 
small stock of experience. But as my zeal is more 
passive, it suits me better, like many others, to re- 
ceive the lessons of attentive and inteiligent men, 
than to communicate from myself. For this there 
are better reasons than a selfish love of ease or in- 
difference to the general welfare: and which will 
easier appear, than those for my entering publicly on 
the subject. However, I have received great plea- 
sure from your publication, and owe any retarn that 
may be acceptable ’ 

A comimendious system of husbandry would re- 
quire a volume. And volumes have been written, 
10 doubt with much advantage ; though the system 
has never been perfected, the reading also was con- 
fined to few, but the practice thus excited, was visi- 
ble to miny and engaged them to follow when- 
successful. Thus a thousand circles of improve- 
ment were formed, until a whole population were 
brought into a course of superior cultivation, which 


are ignorant that it was derived from books and 
reading. That is from the records of practice and 
‘bservation of the most skilful. England has espe- 
cia ly improved under these means, as a freer press 
distributed wider information there, than through 
the silent countries of the neighbouring continent. 
But the greatest success followed the publications of 
certain societies, which were easier circulated, and 


ot expenses and profits. 


ing public papers very generally. There is however, 


anc industry. 


be made as large as 
structure cannot be raised on a narrow bottom. 
crop, with equal culture, will be in proportion to the 
manure laid under it. 


The stock of every kind should be kept in their 
vards as much as their healthy preservation will al 
low. They should of course be fed there instead o 
running out, as they mostly do, night and day, a 
long and longer than they can find pasture. For this 
purpose suitable grasses must be sown, and kept t« 
now all summer. It is in vain to say this isttrouble 
some and expensive; for without it nothing can be 
had, and without a good deal, nothing considerablc 
But a man thus employed, saves his own wages, and 
nables the ploughman to earn more also; who to: 
iften drives a profitless plough for want of some trou- 
ble, and prudent expense before hand. 


There are several grasses recominended for feed. 
‘ng green, or curing for winter food. beside roots, &c 

Clover, considered in all its beneficial effects, ex 
tending to successive grain crops, appears to be th: 
first of grasses. It is the most succulent and riches: 
plant known for the pagnens suited to horses, cat 
tle, hogs, and serving in less quantity. Indeed, from 
its richness it is necessary to give less than of othe: 
grasse: ; a quality that has been strangely pervertec 
to a fault, because it injures when overeaten, the 





they consider at present as their own, and from) 
which they are not likely to go back, though they) 


As the manure heap lies at the foundation of goodican be ta 
husbandry, it is necessary to consider how this may|it will maintain itself longer when it fills the ground. 
possible. For a great super-lat first, than when intervals are left for the wild 

“igrass to possess and spread from. The broad cast 


luscious article of dict. It is easier raiscti where 
plaster can be used, than any other vegetable; and 
has done wonders, thus on poor soils ‘and exhausted 
fields It the land is but dry, it will thrive in either 
light or heavy'soils, with suitable culture It seems 
to preserve a greater measure of moisture to the 
ground under it. and by its substantial roots as well 
as succulent leaves and stalks, produces that im- 
provement which has become so visible in the use of 
clover lays for other crops. It is one of the advan- 
tages of deep ploughing, with this as well as other 
plants, that it is less likely to be heaved out of the 
ground by frosts, when it hasan open under soil to 
shoot its long sap root inté. It is so wei) known that 
nothing need be said of the benefit it yields to a suc- 
ceeding crop of wheat. The second mowmg is per- 
haps best reserved for seed, as it often occasions a 
running at the mouth of the creatures who eat it. 
When it does this with horses, it is folly to give it 
to cows, who require th: best food, if it is expected 
that they shall yreld milk and butter. They will not 
slobber with it as horses do, but they wil: no more 
thrive on it than these who are thus considered as 
their betters. If not saved for seed, it will answer 
for litter, and the straw it may be substiwted for, 
will sell as well, or do :ess harm in feeding; at any 
rate they had better be mixed. 


Lucerne is the next gfass for large produce, and 
first of all for green cutting. It is not to be-recom- 
mended for hay, for it loses too much in curing. Its 
value for summer feeding is enough. It is generally 
fit to mow about the end of April, a fortnight sooner 
than any other grass, and will yield in good ground 
four cuttings in the season. Its excellence for feed- 
ing appears in never blowing or mowing |ike clover, 
and being acceptable to all creatures, except in soli- 
tary instances. It is apt in the hottest weather, to 
grow yellow and appear sickly; but when cut, it 
puts out again fresh and green, continuing till severe 
frosts occur 

The soil suited to it, is a dry, sound earth ; if rich 





of a form to engage the reading ; consisting of shortjand mellow, the better, but it will do in middling 
plain essays, reports of experiments. and statements ground, and lasts eight or ten years if kept clean, 

But if this has been the'with a slight manuring of rotten dung, every second 
case among the poorish peasantry of Europe, tenantsivear 
or vassals of the farm ; how much is to be expectedjin the earth; the natural supports of such a vigour- 
from the intelligent farmers of America, who own\ous vegetation. But it requires this depth o 
che land they cultivate, and are in the habit of read |goil, as it is 


It sends very long large roots to a great depth 


dry 
said to rot if the roots strike into water. 
To save it from the encroachment of common 


one disadvantage in this; being much at their ease,|prasses, which no finer crop can endure, it is best 
they are apt to be careless of improvement, which/cultivated in drills; as in this situation the hoe, 
must be obtained by greater exertions of thought/spade or small scarifying harrow may be employed 


to destroy any other growth. But unless this care 
ken, it had better been sown broad cast ; as 


will also have the advantage in produce, for two or 
three years, and it may be slightly cleared and as- 
sisted by harrowing it in the spring and after cut- 
ting ? for it is so firmly fixed in the’ ground, that 
every thing else will be eradicated before it. 


The ground being well prepared, and made per- 
fectly clean, the preceding autumn, should be again 
stirred and harrowed till fine in the spring. To sow 
tin drills at two feet distance, which is the best, a 
piece of wood six or eight inches thick, six feet long, 
dored at each end and every two feet distance, wi 
1 wooden peg of the size of a harrow tooth driven 
through each hole, so as to trace a furrow an inch or 
30, in the earth, and lifted with two poles as shafts, 
will mark at once four drills of that depth, and may 
be drawn by a man over the nd well enough. 
The seed should be sown about as thick as clover 
seed, and rather exceeding than falling short, that 
no gaps may be in the drills which cannot be easily 
filed by after sowing ; or it may be raised in seed 
eds, and transplanted into rows very well. In this 
way it may serve for edgings to gardens, and will 
supply a cow perhaps through the summer 

he earliest season in spring should be taken for 
sowing, and all other grass should be picked out as it 





consequence of intemperate use of every rich and 


appears. The Lucerne will scarce afford a crop the 
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first year. the growth being then very slender, yet itjhorses. In feeding green, or sciing, as the uncouthigraims, t- sow the sc-d, to gather the cr; 1 leit to 
ma cut without injury, and something obtained. |phrase is amongst the English, it is only necessary to/man’s skill and labour, which may be gic.uy assist 

In a communication to the English Board of Agri-|take.the same precaution as with red clover ; to feed/ed by the instruction of the most observant and bes! 
culture, vol. 6, part Ist, the products of several|sparingly, or to let them lie when cut till they are|judging. To him who * caused every plent and tree 
a little withered, when the danger of blowing orjbearing seed to grow out of the ground,” it must be 


grasses are stated as follows:— 


acre, at the first crop—-six tons at the second. 


Clover and rye grass mixed, yielded nine tons ome ye is lessened. 
tle 


cerne, six tons first “en five the secorgd, four the; 
Thejthis piace. 


third, and two tons the fourth of green food 


left to give fulness and perfection in the fi ld. This 


The seed at present must be imported, for it is notjis not often withheld, wiere honest !sf ur works 


xnown where it has been used, except in one: spot atiwith unvitiated purpose Even the unskiiful industry 
it requires about two, or two and a halfjof the first settler, generally the most virtuous, is 


land described as poor clay, with a hard cinder unbushe's for seeding an acre, as all mowable crops|most happy in raismg the supplies of tife. which a 


der stratum, top dressed with coal ashes, street 


rakings, sea sand, &c 


two horses: from the last of April to October ; feed- 


ing morning and ‘evening ; the cows turned out in| fhe spring vetches, especially, are quite insignifi- 
the day to graze in the lanes and commons: the|Caat as a crop for the sythe ; though sown thick, 
horses fursished with a portion of hay and greenjthey protect the soil, and contribute to it when, 


clover, while cutting that crop. When at work, th: 
horses have besides, a little grain, and are kept suf- 
ficiently well. 

Timothy is a grass well known among us: it yields 


Vetches are a similar article, but much inferior 


ploughed in. 

By the use of these, and perhaps some other 
grasses, the land itself will be refreshed after hard 
cropping. with corn, wheat &c.; and so much food 





should be thick set. The price is about $2 50 per/more luxurious and dissipated race, though with in 
A hittle more than halt anjbushel, or 10s. 6d. to ils 6d. sterling, in England; 
acre with mie, has constantly kept two cows, andjmuch the same in Holland. 


creased knowledge, means and preparations, and 
driving barder to increase the desired fruits, is often 
disappointed of. It is usual to attribute much to a 
new soil, and there is a good deal to be allowed for 
jthat. But does it not at once teach the great lesson ; 
keep your land in the state of fresiiness by 
them rest ; restore them to it by grass and ‘wanure ; 
be sober and industrious ; look for the droppings of 
heaven with trust and patience, and no scarcity will 
be felt, nor need you fiy to other fields, where, with- 


vine 





one heavy crop in a year, and lasts eight or ten yearsiprovided for a stock of cattle, as will return four-foldjout a change for the better, the evil you compiain o! 


station, though it grows well in any good land free 
from surface water. The ease with which it is cur- 
ed into hay, and the little trouble in its cultivation, 
recommend it very generally. It has the farther re- 
commendation to those who sell hay, that it sells 
well, being suited to the use of inns and livery sta- 
bles, and in repute with stage proprietors, &c. for 
road horses. But when it is preferred to clover and 
richer grasses, it is upon no better grounds, than that 
poor dry food will not surfeit or founder ; the same 
reason would give the straw a preference to the grain. 
Timothy has a dry hollew stalk, with thin blades, 
and never hurts what feeds on it. But it needs an 
auxiliary in grain or meal, to keep them in good 
condition 

The best time to cut it, as has been said, is just as 
the flower withers, earlier or later mowing being un- 
favourable to its continuance 

Timothy may be successfully sown in the fall to 
bring in a crop of clover afterwards, in place of oats 
or barley. A crop of hay is thus gained without the 
loss of a season, little inferior in value to these 

ins, and will not hurt the groundso much This 
is my practice, grass only being the object: the clo- 
ver sown cither with the timothy in the fail, or on it 
in the spring, will, in the second year, fill the field 
and together make the heaviest swarthe of choicest 
hay. 

Orchard grass is an early grower and makes a 
large appearance ; but it isneither in weight or qua- 
lity equal to the foregoing. Yet it is entitled to a 
place in pasture grounds, or to.a lot by itself for 
early mowing. When suffered to get full ripe, it is 
not well relish¢d by the creatures it is designed for, 
and therefore goes very much into the litter. 

My experience of Trefoil and Saint Foin has de- 
termined to me, that the first, with no peculiar ad- 
vantage, isinferior to red clover, in quality. And the 
latter is not suited to our climate, being unable to 
endure the sun of cur summers. It is much esteem 


ed in Europe as making excellent hay, but, is therejanswered by sowing tares, which either sown early 


A rich moist land, is its properjto the manure heap, and add yearly again in an in |will soon follow. 


creasing round to all the crops, if taken in a jusi| 
epeenes. re DAI =a 
ave mentioned no grasses but what I have my- JE f WO ya 
. if — — grass, Viierde grass, and Rasnes, WAT OUOw ss 3 
ave been suiliciently proved others. The last INE 
appears to be given tan the coe have their advo- het trae d nciaifetin Bertie 
cates with reason, as yielding large quantities to the 3 
= hog -e on are coarse, and have no particular NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS, 
ae indaies ws ~_ ag pe tote ape rw Hd aod hee. When I purchased from Mr. Renpine, the establish. 
esting. astanee “on aeereiond sag I contracted with him to 
One general observation upon all crops is, thatffieu of the Censor, until the 19th day of Augest nent 
when they stand long upon the ground they favour|Now this is to give explicit notice ‘that tive uber dent 
the growth and seeding of weeds, which early and| Farmer will not be sent, after the 19th of August next, 
repeated cuttings serve to diminish. ‘ to any one of the subscribers to the Mcciiand Wonsor, 
Poo much has perhaps been said, and it only re-|who shall not have paid, before that day, the amount ot 
mains to add, that you are welcome to my name, ifjhis subscription. The terms of the Maryland Censor 
it is of any consequence, though it is as little desira-jexpressly stated, that two dollars were to be paid in 
ble to me as any one to place it before the, public. advance, and one dollar at the commencement of the se- 
iy JAMES H. M’CULLOCH. |cond half year. 7 
JouN S. SKINNER, Esq. 1 undertook to conduct an Agricultural paper, because 
Editor of the American Farmer. no one else had done, or would do it; and because ) 
P. S —I forgot to mention that my soil is a pretty|thought a paper of that kind might do much good, j 
stiff, dry loam, of middling quality; formerly worn/never looked to it as a source of any pofit, but I deter- 
out in corn, &c.—improved for some years by alter-|mined it should not be one of embarrassment, It was 
nate crops and moderate manuring. therefure resolved to give the worth of the money, ani! 
ApDENDA.—Judge Peters in his judicious Noti-|to have payment in advance; reflecting that one thousand 
ces to Young Farmers, which should be kept as alpersons, could better afford to trust me with four dol 
manual of practice by every one, old or young, ob-jlars each, than I could trust four thousand, scattered 
serves, “ If you are deficient in mowing grounds,jover the United States. To these resolutions, f shall 
oats may be sown on your fallow ground, and cut for adhere. On the one hand, I shall be ready and glad to 
hay before ripening, &c.”—and afterwards, “ if any|supply any number of papers, that from any accident, 
covering crop for summer fallows, which does not|do not come to the hands of my subscribers. On the 
exhaust like oats, could be suggested, a great reform- other hand, should any gentleman, find his paper dis- 
ation would ensue Vetches, or some such plant continued, he is advised to look at his receipts, and 
might be substituted ; the Heligoland bean is now es-/Se¢ Whether he has paid up according to the terms 
teemed in England as a cleaning crop : a spring co- of the paper. I have the paper printed by contract, 
ver of peas, ripening in time, is beneficially used to|*t 8° Much a number, and make it a point to pu. 
precede wheat, in the autumn,” &c. as, I go. 
Now, this sound suggestion of the Judge is exactly 








PRICES CURRENT. 





appropriated, chiefly to chalky and — ground, 
and succeeds in a cooler climate, though the crop i 
not large. 

There are some plants also, of the leguminou 
kinds or pulse species, which may be profitably 
brought into use. Of these, the best, as far as a lit- 
tle experience instructs the writer, is the winte 
Tare. This article may be put into any ground, 
that cannot be occupied with a crop on Jong growth 
without interfering with the plans of the cultivator. 
Sown on such pieces of land as would otherwise li 
naked and unproductive, in the fall, it will afford a 
mowable crop in the beginving of the following sum- 
mer, which may be taken off in time for late pota- 
toes, ruta baga, or any thing to be sown after the mid- 
dle of June. Beside the advantage of a covering crop, 







in November or March, will cover the ground with} we have notbi : 5 alin euch peddane. thi 

an enriching Crop, as all of the pulse kind are sup-|week, as ‘ the pm ag prned 2 en OR 
poner to be, and furnish an excellent hay, or greenjvariation having occurred since our last, more than is 
ood, according as it may be wanted, from the be-\noted in our regular list on the last page, which is 
ginning of June to July or August, as they may havelevery week carefully corrected. : 

been sown, soon or later. Oats not only impoverish Live Stock.—Eighteen Bullocks, from the 8. Branch 

the ground, but when cut green, appear to be dis-!potomac, weighing about 700 each, very fat and fine. 
tasteful to the creatures, who I have often observed,|sold yesterday to the butcher, at 9 dollars per hundred. 
will not eat them if they can get any thing else. In-|that is for the neat beef. The butcher gets the offal in 
deed, it appears to be the wise order of Providence|the bargain. ; 

to preserve the grain bearing plants, that they shall 
not be pleasant in an unripe state, to the grazing ani- 
mals. Hence they are allowed to ripen their seeds, COMMUNIC ATED. 

which are endowed with such capacities, that after-| BRAZILS.—News received in town in 38 days from 
wards they will supply new plants in their prepeds eranew aan intimate that the spirit of insurrection is 
soils and climates, in despite of all casualties. ndifar from being extinguished in that important section, 


instead of leaving a soi) bare to the injury of longithus are the valuable grains preserved, which so ap-|though open resistance had in a measure cezsed. The 


ts in autumn, to the frosts and winds of win 
ter; a quantity of exer!!cnt food is obtained, fitted! 
to use green, or cured iuto hay, for both cattle and 





ntly insignificant alone, when they are gathered|motives which actuated the men, who in 1817, sv bray: 
from full fields by the reaper, constitute the food ofjly challenged their oppressors, unfortunately, were 110; 
almost all the nations of the earth. To collect thesufficiently understood at that time by the people ; bv: 
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the solicitude created by the merciless executioners, 
has taught reflection to the inh«bitants, and it is assert. 
ed by an attentive observer, that the names of those 
who either perished with apparent ignominy on he 
gallows or suffered proscription, begin to be pronounc- 
ed with enthusiasm and vener:tion amidst the effusions 
of individual feeling, not only at Pernambuco, but at 
Bahia and Taneyro. Certainly, the information gained 
by the Brezillians, by means of their extensive trade, 
their industry, the riches of one of the most luxuriaut 
countries in the world, and the:r national pride in. 
herited from the Viriates and the discoverers of In- 
dia, cannot fail from bringing a simultaneous and 
timely change in the government, which now disgraces 
that portion of the great American family : and our 
correspondent announces that that period is not far 
distant. 


Linen and Thread from Nettles —The Irish have re- 
cently made some experiments upon the floss of nettles, 
for the manufacture of thread and linen---and the resuit 
is said to be, that both these articles are obtained equal 
if not superior to the thread and linen from flax. 


The following valuable receipt has been kindly com- 
municated by a friend, who has frequently witness- 
ed its efficacy, and believes it to have saved the lives 
of no less than three persons in this city. We con- 
sider him as having done a great service to the com- 
munity by enabling us to publish it. 

Cure for an ulcer of long duration, and generally 
deemed incurable, and what is called the inflamma- 
tory ulcer. 

Take Lunar Costic, 
Extract of Lead, 
White Vitriol, 
Corrosive salt, 12 grains. 
Soft Water, 14 pint. 
The ulcer to be washed with a mop, or used as a 
gargle for the throat, as often as the patient can bear 
rt. The application may be assuaged by a wash of sage 
tea, or honey, immediately after the gargle is applied. 

One or two spoonfuls of flour of sulphur may be taken 

night or morning. A sweetened decoction of the weods 

may be taken at the same time, and an invigorating 
diet may be used. 


“TAINS. 
1 ounce. 
4 ounce. 


——— 

The following resolution was passed at a very re 
spectable meeting, in Newcastle, Delaware on the 13th 
May. 

Resolved, as the sense of the meeting, that the pre- 
sent condition of this state calls for some pian, or 
system of conduct, tending to effect retrenchment, in 
our domestic expenses; to encourage our own indus- 
try ; and to husband our own resources ; that the best, 
and surest means of attaining these important ends 
are, a temporary discontinuance of the use of impor- 
ted merchandize as far as may be found practicable 
and convenient ; and of imported vinous and ardent 
spirits; and in lieu thereof, to encourage the use and 
consumption of the products of the skill and industry 
of our own state; that an association of citizens, with 
a view to these important objects, might prove emi- 
nently useful, and instruments towards their promotion 
and accomplishment ; therefore, further Resolved, that 
a committee, to consist of nine persons, be my Sap 
to devise and prepare a plan of Government for such 
an association; and to collect such facts and infor. 
mation as may serve to show the utility and practica 
bility of the plan; and to make report at the next 
meeting. 


HARD TIMES ! 


In this depressed-state of commercial speculation 
and when “ bard times” is the mournful exclamation 
every man-we meet, it is gratiying to observe in dif- 
ferent sections of the country, a disposition to retrench- 
ment and economy, the nih sure means of relieving’ 
ourselves, ultimately, from the effects of a national 
bauch—which we are now enduring, as an Eastern 
writer truly observes, “.in an inoerenl of languor and 
sickly depression.” 
sociations forming, for the 


purpose of encouraging 


are convening, and as-|Boston, for the purpose 


Domestic Mantfactures, &c In cases of emergency. 
the Americans have generally been found good at an 
alternative. The most feasible, now, in order to 
smooth present difficulties, and secure future pros- 
perity, 1s, like the industrious yore to web from 
our own vitals Enterprise, industry, and perseve- 
rance, will, if rightly directed, in a few years do won- 
ders Let every man look to his own conduct; there 
is no one so insignificant as not to be quoted as an 
example—let each one strive not to be quoted nega- 
tively ! 


form an American Pharmacopeia. Doctors Reuben 
D, Mussey, Ebenezer Leonard, Matthias Spaulding, 
and John C, Bachelder were appointed. 


Boson, May 21.—We understand that Mr. Bagot, 
the British ambassador, approving of a new invention 
by Mr Perkins, late of Newburyport, applicable to 
the making of bank bills, has agreed with him to 
visit England, with six assistants, to put his system in 
operation for the Bank of England. If this plan is suc- 
cessful in rendering coun‘erfeits impossible, it will de- 





Captain Duniels, of the Oriental brig of war La Irre- 
sistible, was on Wednesday acquitted of the charge 
brought against him, which had occupied the attention 
of the District Court for some days.. Pinkney and 
Winder were his counsel. 

Capt. D. was tried on charges relative to the cruise 
of the Irresistible, previous to her being taken pusses- 
sion of by the crew at Margaretta, the particulars of 
which have beer published. The acts of piracy sub- 
sequently committed by that vessel, are not, nor can 
they be, attributed to him —Patriot. 

Despatch of Business—The Legislature of Rhode 
island met at Newport, on Wednesday, the 5th May. 
elected their officers, read over the returns, and 
counted the votes for Governor, &c. &c. On Thurs- 
day, Gov. Knight, and other general officers elect, 


stroy a powerful temptation to crime, save hundreds of 
lives, and thousands of pounds annually to the bank 
nd individuals. 
New-London, (Con.) May 19, 
Messrs. Perkins and Tappan, engravers, from New- 
buryport, passed through this place on Monday last, 
on their way to London, where they are to be employ- 
ed in engraving for the Bank of England. Mr. Bagot, 
we understand has paid them in advance, 50002 and if 
they succeed in their business, of which there can be 
no doubt, they will also receive 10,000 in addition. 
Mr. Fairman, of Philadelphia, is also attached to the 
company. 


POETRY. | 





were sworn into office. Both houses, on Friday, bal- 
lotted for the civil appointments throughout the state, 
public notaries, justices of peace, &c. &c. Same day, 
the house of representatives unanimously passed a vote 
of thanks to Samuel Eddy, their late secretary, for the 
dis: inguished talents and fidelity, with which, for more 
than twenty-one years, he had discharged the arduous 
duties of said office. The Legislature then adjourn- 
ed, having been in session near three days.—Demo- 
cratic Press. 


The Whale Fishery—The following is the amount of 
shipping owned in the Island of Nantucket, and port 
of New Bedford, and employed exclusively in the 
whale fishery, (up to the Ist of March last,) viz. 
Nantucket, 57 ships, 15551 tons, 
7 brigs, 1065—16616. 
MM. Bedford. 26 smps,* 7274 
11 brigs. 2107—-9382—25997. 
* In addition to this number, 3 ships are now on the 
stocks, intended for whalemen. 


Wilmington, Del. May 19.—The Grand Jury of New 
Castle county, beg leave to represent—That they are 
deeply 
situation of the agricultural, commercial and manufac- 
turing interests of the state; ‘hat, in their opinion, 
these evils have arisen from a failure of crops, and an 
unfavourable balance of trade—the results of exces- 
sive importations of foreign goods, exceeding to an 
immense amount, the value of our exports ; thus drain- 
ing the state of its specific and circulating medium ; 
depressing the value of real estate, and increasing po- 
verty and distress. 

The only practical remedy for these evils, in the 
opinions of the Grand Jury, are a lar and strict 
economy in the expenses of the people; a retrench- 
ment in the use of imported goods, and imported 
luxuries; a steady attention to the improvement of 
jour agricultural products; and the encouragement of 
market at home, by fostering domestic manufactures. 
To a‘serious consideration of this important subject, 
the Grand Jury would most earnestly invite the atten- 
ion of the citizens, more especially of this county. 

Attest, ARCH ALEXANDER, Foreman. 
S. H. BLACK, Cik. of G. J. 





Exeter, N. H. May 18.—At a special borage | of 
e New ire Medical Society, May 5th 1819. 
Hampshire ; 3 


impressed with the distressed and calamitous} 


SPECIMEN OF GERMAN THEATRI- 
CALS. 


The following burlesque of the German pantomi- 
mical tragi-comedy, is extracted from “ ‘The Ro- 
vers,” a mock tragedy, published in a periodical 
print, in the year 1810. 
Scene, a Prison. Song, by Rogero in chains, 
Whene’er with haggard eyes I view . 
The dungeon that I’m rotting in, 

I think of those companions true, 

Who studied with me at the te Ciatiteew 
niversity ; 
university of Gottingen. 

Weeps and pulls out a blue handcherchief with which he 
wipes his eyes, gazing tenderly at it, he proceeds— 
Sweet ’kerchief, check’d with heavenly blue, 
Which once my love sat knotting in ! 
Alas! Matilda, then was true, 
At least I thought so at the U- 
niversity of Gottingen. 
(At the conclusion of this, —— clanks his chains in con- 
cert, 
Barbs! barbs ! alas! how swift ye flew, 
Her neat post-wagon trotting in! 
Ye bore Matilda from my view, 
Forlorn { languished at the ae ied 
niversity tingen. 
This faded form! this pallid hue! ‘ 
This bloed my veins is sameness 
My years are many—they were few, 
en first I entered at the s 
> niversity of Gottingen. 
There first for thee my passion grew, 
Sweet, sweet Matilda Pottingen ! 
Thou wast the daughter of my tu- 
tor, law professor of the U- : 
ungen. 


mod a ps 
Sun, moon, and theu, vain w adieu ! 
That kings and priests are plotting in ; 
Here doom’d to starve on water-gru- _ 
el, never shall I see the U- 


(During the last stanza, Rogero dasl 
to a visi 


The curtain drops ; the mu- 
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